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THE KLONDIKE GOLD-RUSH: A CANADIAN TRAGICOMEDY 


An historian faces the task of relating the past to the present. 
Hegel's dictum that "the first thing we learn from history is that no one 
learns from history" to the contrary, history can teach when approached 
in the context of the present and not as an esoteric exercise of pure 
science. Fortunately some events in Canadian history, such as the Klondike 
gold rush, lend themselves most readily to interpretation in terms of the 
present. The key to such readiness of interpretation lies in the interest 
expressed by the general public in the Klondike whenever this writer des- 
cribes his research subject as "the gold-rush."' Obviously, something ee 
the Klondike gold-rush stirs the imagination of many Canadians. A valid 
approach to a Prenatic study of the gold-rush would be to consider the 
ideas held by the Canadian public about the Klondike and to use these 


ideas as a framework for discussing that period of history. 


Three main themes consistently appeared when individuals were asked 
for their opinion on the Klondike gold-rush. First, they recalled the 
terrible hardships endured by the stampeders trying to cross the mountain 
passes. Next, the snieetrrcreche excited by the huge fortunes which 
‘poor men made in the Yukon. Finally, they described, with appropriate 
quotations from Robert Service, the "wide-open" Sateen; in Dawson during the 
gold-rushe In short, hardhip, wealth, and pleasure titillate the ordina- 


ry Canadian's mind about the Klondike. 
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‘he question is: how do these myths of inhuman travail on the trail, of 
great fortunes literally scooped from the ground, and of a flesh-pot 
society, stack up against historical reality (as seen through the eyes of 


° 


the writer) when once the gold-tinged glasses are removed? 


Interestingly enough, the enthusiasm of contemporary Canadians for 
the Klondike can be traced directly to an aspect of the gold-rush itself: 
Publicity of the discovery of gold in newspapers throught North America and 
the world was, to a significant degree, responsible for the mass movement 
to the Yukon. For publicity purposes the timing of the discovery was 
excellent, for it came at a propitious moment in the development of news- 
paper reporting. Beginning in 1895 the newspaper policies of 
William Randolph Hearst had emphasized popular culture and increased pho- 
tographic coverage. Other newspaper editors had responded to Hearst's 
challenge and competed viciously for the "scoop.'' Thus when the Excelsior 
and the Portland arrived at San Francisco and Seattle, respectively, in 
‘July 1897 with cargoes of gold from the Yukon and Hearst's competitor 
papers in San Francisco, the Call nd the Chronicle, scooped his Examiner, 
the editorial world echoed with snorts of laughter. To add salt to the wound, 
_the Call sent the story to a sister paper in New York and Hearst 
found himself throughly bested, as his New York paper toolround itself 
on the short end of the Klondike-story stick. In retaliation for these 
mortal blows, Hearst pulled out the stops in coverage of the Klondike, and 
diswatched two expeditions to cover the story first-hand. ‘ Other editors 
followed suit and soon everybody in North America was asking the question, 
"Are you going?" The sensational publicity given the discovery of gold in 
the Klondike lay the foundation for the "rush itself. In this we may see 


~ the role of mass media in the making of history: the exaggerated newspaper 
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stories of great wealth just waiting for the taking seduced many men into 
leaving their families and jobs end heading for the Yukon. 

Granted, to attribute the impetus for the gold-rush solely to news- 
paper stories and the egomania of a Hearst would be simplistic. There had 
to be some basis for a response or the appeal would have fallen on barren 
ground. The basis was youth. Not surprisingly, it was young men who res- 
ponded to the newspaper headlines. Perhaps the person lies in the fact 
that young men in their late teens and early twenties have not yet had 
the desire to do something great with their lives crushed out of them by 
years of dreary routine and social responsibilities. Young men can still 
hope, whereas the thirty-year-old fater, mortgaged to his house and job, 
knows in his sould of souls that there is no pot of gold at the end of his 
rainbow. Hence the Klondike stampede, like all the gold-rushes of North 
erica, was a movement of youth, which may explain its impetuosity and 
reckless disregard of the dangers involved. 

Other factors besides the newspaper reportage induced yound men to 
set forth into the unknown. In 1896 Canada and the United States were 
recovering from a three-year depression and many people felt strongly their 
financial vulnerability. The Klondike was advertized as a "poor man's" 
strike, that is, a place where a strong man with a shovel, pick, rocker or 
Sluice could mine placer gold. A "'richman's" strike consisted of vein 
gold which necessitated a large amount of capital to finance crushers and 
other equipment. The depression in the early nineties had emphasized the 
great contrasts between the rich and the poor, and the latter were eager 
to seize any golden opportunity to bridge the gap. Within this economic 
framework of a large number of financially insecure people the Klondike 


gold -rush transpired in 1897 and 1898. That is not to say, however, that 
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there were not some men who embarked on the gold-rush for the sheer hell 
of it. Fortunately society always possesses some of those adventurers. 

Another source of inspiration for the gold-rush came from merchants who 
realized that they could "strike it rich" without budging an inch. Sea- 

Pores such as San Francisco, Seattle, Victoria, and Vancouver Hoatabeas 
viciously for the privilege of outfitting Klondikers, and noisily promoted 
the gold-rush on the principle that, "The more fools go, the more we make." 
As it turned out, many fools went, and fledgling towns like Seattle were 
on their way to becoming established cities by the end of the Klondike 
_gold-rush. 

The profit motive of merchants had another important influence on the . 
gold rush besides that of encouraging men to go. Each town backed a certain 
route to the Yukon, and, it always happened that, after extensive "research," 
the town chose the route which required stampeders to outfit themselves in 
their own stores. Mixed in with this desire for outfitting profits was 
another equally enlightening motive, patriotism. American towns plugged 
for all-American routes; Canadian towns fought back valiantly by publishing 
maps of all-Canadian routes. The idiocy of the propagandizing for an 
all-American route was tragically demonstrated by the attempt of 3,500 men 
and women to cross the Valdez glacier in Alaska during the winter of 
1897-8. Snow blindness, raw food, an almost impassable terrain, and 
constant thawing and freezing prevented most from making it across the 
glacier. The few Yho did were faced with the Kluteena River, whose 
treacherous current and many rapids Wire mare than a match for experienced 
boatmen, let alone sickly novices. There was nothing particularly romantic 
in what happened to the men on the Valdez trail: some died from scurvy; 


others went mad claiming that there was a glacial demon. ? american merchants, 
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however, had made their money, and American citizens had crippled and 
killed themselves in the patriotic cause of establishing an all-American 
route to the Yukon. | 

Canadians have little cause for smugness over the above example of 
American patriotism in action. The Victoria Board of Trade did itself 
pround. Literature poured forth from Victoria proclaiming the Ashcroft Trail, 
running for 1,000 miles north through British Columbia, not only an all- 
Canadian trail, but also the best trail. Men who actually took that trail 
found conditions somewhat different from those described in the Victoria 
Board of Trade pamphlets. An American novelist who travelled the trail in 
1898 commented that the pamphlets slurred over details such as the lack of 
forage for horses on the last half of the trail. 3 In addition, the horses 
and men were plagued by black flies, mosquitoes, and long stretches of deep 
bogs. The result was many dead horses and the end of the gold-rush for 
their owners. The Ashcroft trail defeated many men; the strong ones ad- 
mitted defeat and turned back, while some who could not deal with failure 
committed suicide. 

Oirartinately Victoria was not the exception to the Canadian rule. 
Edmonton managed to amass an equally nefarious record. That fair city 
* billed herself as "the backdoor to the Yukon."' Apparently some men had 
not heard the old saw, "Beware of invitations to enter by the rear," and 
took the Edmonton city fathers' advice. A mere description of the route 


will be sufficient to reveal its insanity. 


From Edmonton a wagon-road of 96 miles to 
Athabasca landing; thence by small boat, 450 
miles, to Lake Athabasca; thence down Slave 
River, across Great Slave Lake, and down the 
Mackenzie River, 1,376 miles, to the neighbor- 
hood of Fort McPherson, near the mouth of the 
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Mackenzie; thence up Rat River and over an 
all-water connection at McDougall's Pass into 
the Porcupine; and thence down the Porcupine 
to the Yukon, 496 miles--a total distance from , 
Edmonton of 2,398 miles (Mr. Ogilvie's figures). 
There the would-be Klondiker, 303 miles below 
Dawson and against a hard current, is practically 
farther away from_his destination than if at 
Dyea or Skagway. 
Again a pious town council, zealous for outfitting profits, had encouraged 
men to take a suicidal route to the Yukon. This writer wonders whether the 
contemporary administrators of Edmonton, who publicize their city as the 
originator of "Klondike days,'' know the pround role their forbears actually 
played in that gold-rush? 
Thus the first major aspect of the Klondike rush--the hardships 
endured getting there--was not entirely due to the inacessibility of Dawson, 
but partially due to the cupidity of merchants, often rationalized as ardent 
patriotism. In other words, a lot of the hardships could have been avoided 
if cities had not competed viciously to outfit the Klondikers. But there 
is, aS always, another side to the coin. Moral considerations aside, the 
money spent by the suckers for outfits gave one-street cow towns such as 
Edmonton a major economic boost, and in a burgeoning capitalistic society 
long-range financial gain takes precedence over short-term human hardship. 
It would be too easy, however, to portray the merchants as the villains 
of the gold-rush melodrama and the stampeders as poor, exploited tenderfeets. | 
The greedy merchats merely capitalized on the greed of the men desperate to 
get to the Klonkike before their fellows. "Love thy neighbor as thyself" 
was not the code of the Klondike gold-rush. 
Another important aspect of the stampeders' hardships was their 


inexperience in the arts of packing goods, or, more basically, their almost 


complete ignorance of the out-of-doors. This ignorance, combined with 
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difficult trails, a severe climate, and sheer mass of numbers, made the 
two shortest and cheapest routes to the Yukon--the Chilcoot Pass from Dyea 
and the White Pass from Skagway--into a trial of a man's physical and 
mental]. capacities. Most of the men began on the wrong foot by buying 
inferior equipment and horses, a fact which they usually did not discover 
until on the trail. Horses worth $20 to the glue factory a month before 
the Excelsior and the Portland docked sold for as high as $200 during the 
late summer of 1897. These horses were in such poor physical condition 
that they were incapable of carrying half the load which the men lashed on 
them. Tappan Adney, a correspondent for Harpers, described how men could 
‘not even tie proper knots or arrange balanced packs on the horses. Con- 
ditions on the passes and the cruelty of the men put the finishing touches 
on the horses. Major J.M. Walsh, the newly appointed Commissioner of the 
Yukon, described what he saw on the White Pass in the fall of 1897,. 

Such a scene of havoc and destruction ...can 

scarcely be imagined. Thousands of pack-horses 

lie dead along the way, sometimes in bunches 

under the cliffs, with pack-saddles and packs 

where they have fallen from the rock above, 

sometimes in tangled masses filling the mudholes 

furnishing the only footing for our poor pack 

animals on the march--often, I regret to say, 

exhausted but still alive, a fact we are unaware 

of until after the miserable wretches turn be- 

neath the hoofs of our cavalcade. The eyeless 

sockets of the pack animals everywhere account 

for the myriads of ravons along the road. The 

inhumanity which this trail has been witness to, 

the hearbreak and suffering which so many have 

undergone, cannot be émagined. They certainly 

cannot be described. 
In all, some 3,000 horses died on the White Pass in 1897. The hard- 
ships of the trail put men's characters to the test, and many failed it. 


Stripped of civilized comforts and supports, men behaved with perfect inhu- 


manity toward horses and their fellow man alike. 
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Perhaps that is a harsh judgement of those stampeders who sacrificed 
their horses and human friendships to a golden idol. Coming from varied 
backgrounds--clerks, students, doctors, Haves boys, farmers, lawyers, la~ 
boureres, journalists--the Klondikers shared one weakness: their complete 
lack of preparation, physical and mental, for the trek to the Yukon. 

Faced with the bogs, rocks, and snow of the Chilcoot and White passes and 
the necessity of transporting close to 2,000 pounds of supplies over them, 
men Simply closed their minds to everything except "getting over." 
Incredibly, many made it! Those who did not succeed took various outs: 

some procrastinated in Dyea and Skagway until they ran out of money; a few 
realists went home; the shrewdest set up poet nadees in Dyea and Skagway and 
became rich men; and finally, a few died. An avalanche at Sheep Camp on 
the Chilcoot Pass killed sixty persons in the winter of 1897-8. Those men 
sacrificed themselves in the service of the god of mammon and were but 
briefly mourned by their fellow worshippers who marched lockstep on to Lake 
Bennette . : 

In conclusion, one can state that the stampeders did indeed endure 
great hardships on the various routes to the Yukon. A lot of hardships 
were, however, unnecessary. Many of the routes, such 85 across the Valdez 
glacier and north from Edmonton, should never have been considered, let 
alone tried. The ignorance of the stampeders in regards to the Yukon made 
them easy prey for the merchants, and accounted for ill-equipped men 
starting out on impassable trails. Then the inexperience of the stampeders 
came into play. Many of them could not tie a knot or pack a horse, for their 
sedentary lives had prepared them for Sunday afternoon strolls and not for 
hiking across the Chilcoot or back-packing a ton of supplies. Thus it 
must be remembered that the travail of the stampeders was relative to their 


inexperience and physical condition. Prospectors had been crossing the 
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Chilcoot Pass without mishap since 1880 when Edward Bean took the first 

party across. The only fatality before 1897 among literally thousands of 
crossings occurred in 1887. An employee of the Alaska Commercial Company, 
George Williams, pecompanied by an Indian, attempted to bring news of the 
Stewart River gold strike to Dyea in the dead of winter, a time of year 
during which seasoned prospectors usually eschewed trips. Williams died 

of exposure just short of his goal and Yukon gold claimed its first victim. 
Despite this instance, Williams proved the exception to the rule that, if you 
knew what you were doing, the trip across the Chilcoot and White Passes was 
not that difficult. 

Some stampeders avoided entirely the physical toil of the passes by 
taking the all-water route to the Yukon. A fleet of ocean-going vessels 
carried stampeders up the Pacific Coast to St. Michael, Alaska. There the 
miners transferred to sternwheelers for the remainder of the voyage up the 
Yukon River to Dawson. The main drawback to this route, besides cost, was 
that the trip sometimes took as long as a year, dur to the short, five-month 
navigation season. Most of the stampeders wanted to get to Dawson as soon 
as possible and therefore chose the faster but more dangerous route over the 
Chilcoot and the White Pass. 

The romantic vision of valiant masses toiling up the passes must be 
taken with a strong dose of realism, but that still does not detract from 
the magnificent absurdity of those masses. Over 100,000 men gave up jobs, 
wives, mistresses, children and civilization, all for gold. An analogous 
occurrence today seems impossible. Both the historical significance and 
the fascination people have for the thousands of greenhorns who attempted 
the Klondike trek lies in the irrationality of their adventure. It is 


; / 
unreasonable to consider that so many men went so far and endured such 
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hardships for such a cause. From the vantage point of our security- 
conscious, spiritually-truncated world of the 1970's, the events which took 
place on the various trails to the Yukon do not seem possible. > 
The interpretation of the first theme of the Klondike gold-rush tra- 

vail on the trail--may undergo an alteration of emphasis in light of the 
second theme--the goal of money. Perhaps our materialistic society may 
consider untold physical suffering "reasonable" if a sufficiently large not 
of gold lay at the end of the rainblow. Did a large number of men reap 
great riches from the Klondike and thus make it all worthwhile, or are the 
Dawson success stories just more tall takes for the fantasies of the poor 
to feed upon? 

On some of the claims prospected the pay dirt 

is of great extent and very rich. One man told 

me yesterday that he washed out a single pan of 

dirt on one of the claims on Bonanza and found 

$14.35. Of course that may be an exceptionally 

rich pan, but $5 to $7 per pan is the average on that 

claim it is reported, with 5 feet of pay 

dirt and the width yet undetermined, but it is 

known to be 30 feet even at that: figure the 

result at 9 to 10 pans to the cubic foot, and 

500 feet long; nearly $4,000,000 at $5 per pan-- 

one-fourth of this would be enormous. 


Ogilvie's prognostications concerning the possibilities of the Klondike 


discovery were borne out by gold production during the period 1897-1900, 9 


Year Vaule of gold production 
1897 $ 2,500,000 er 
1898 10,000 ,O00 
1899 19 ,000 ,000 
1900 22,300 ,000 


The above figures are even more Significant when we consider the manner in 
which the gold was mined. The Klondike lived up to its reputation as a 
"poor Man's" rush, in that all of the above $54,8000,000 was placer-mined. 


This meant that any man with rudimentary carpentry skills could construct 
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{oe yecker or sluice necessary to separate the gold dust, flakes, and nuggets 
from the sand and mud. To dig the mine shaft and drift to pay dirt the 
miner needed only a strong back and sufficient food to keep him functioning. 
But it does not follow that the 40,000 men who reached the Klondike 
quickly collected their fortunes and returned home conquering heroes. 
Men found their road to fortune limited by four factors: scarcity, - 
distance, tradition, and fate. The first factor-- scarcity--was outlined 
in a report by William Ogilvie, 
From all this we may, I think, infer that we 
have here a district which will give 1,000 
claims of 500 feet in length each. Now, 
1,000 such claims will require at least 3,000 men 
to work them properly, and as wages for working in 
the mines are from 8 to 10 dollars per day 
without board, we have every reason to assume 
that this part of our territory will in a year 
or two contain 10,000 souls at least. 10 
Ogilvie's estimate in 1896 of the future population of the Klondike 
proved quite conservative, but his figures for the number of paying claims 
during the gold-rush held. Most of the 40,000 were doomed to disappointment. 
The second factor--distance--stacked the odds against the cheechakos, 
as the old-timers or sourdoughs called the newcomers to the Klondike in 
k897-5. At the time of the discovery of gold on Bonanza Creek in August 
1896, the Yukon River was dotted with mining settlements such as Stewart, 
Fortymile, C dahy, and Circle City. When news of the strike spread that 
summer, it was the veteran miners from those settlements who staked 
Bonanza Creek and its tributaries. The few "outsiders" who learned 
of the discovery in the fall of 1890 could not hope to reach the Klondike 


before the following summer. The large majority of the stampeders, 


alerted by the yellow press, did not arrive in Dawson until the summer of 
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1896. Despite the handicaps of a late start, great distances to travel, 
and limited prospects for staking, some cheechakos still managed to 
_ strike it rich. 

The cheechakos had the advantage of not wearing the blinders of the 
sourdough tradition which stated that placer gold could be found only in 
and along running streams. Hence the old-timers roared with laughter when 
greenhorn Albert Lancaster started digging on the side of Gold Hill in the 
fall of 1897. Lancaster, as the saying goes, laughed all the way to the 
bank, for the first bench claim in the Klondike produced $200,000 worth 
or gold. te Still the sourdoughs could not conceive that the hills, where 
ancient streams--long since dried up-~had run, contained much greater gold 
deposits than their gulch claims. Meanwhile, several other cheechakos 
had independently recognized the possibilities of bench claims and began 
to sink shafts, again in the face of sourdough derision. When William 
Dietering reported that three pans mined from French Hill had yielded 
$190, with $5 considered a rich pan, the sourdoughs let cheechakos stake es 
the hill. Sourdough tradition did not go sour until Oliver Millet | | 
repeated the success of Lancaster and Dietering, this time on "Cheechako'! 
Hill. After sinking three shafts Millet struck the telltale white sand of 
an old stream bed. Ignoring advanced scurvy, Millet worked feverishly to 
clean up his dump, which amounted to $20,000. Unable to work further 
because of his illness, Millet sold his claim for $60,000, and the new 
owners cleaned up over $500,000 from it. ne With that discovery the race 


was on, sourdough tradition be dampcd. Sourdoughs and cheechakos scrambled 


over the Klondike hills, staking every possible claim. 
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Lancaster, Dietering, and Millet were a special breed of cheechako. 
Most of the greenhorns swallowed the sourdoughs' worldly wisdom whole and 
ignored the hills. To the trio of bench claim discoverers the lack of 
tradition proved a boon and, together with their native intelligence, 
made them rich men. If this aspect of the gold-rush can be dedicated to 
Miverva, then it was the Parcae who ultimately dominated. 

The Ladies of luck did their best to disprove the principle: to 
each according to his abilities and industry. One man, Charley Anderson, 
woke up after an all-night drunk to find that someone had unloaded an 
Perica claim on him for $800. Since Anderson had signed the title, the 
Sale was legally binding, and he was forced to accept the claim which 
eventually yielded a million dollars' worth of gold. a Another man 
let one of the richest claims in the Klondike go for a sack of flour and 
a side of bacon. 

Three of the most productive claims were gained more by chance than 
by design. Clarence Berry, a Californian victim of the 1898 depression, 
“borrowed heavily to outfit himself, staking everything on this last throw 
of the dice. In the fall of 1896 while tending bar at Fortymile, Berry 
fortuitously offered to stake a penniless miner for half the latter's 
claim on Fidorado Creek , while Berry gave the miner half of his worthless 
ini on Bonanza. uit By the following spring Berry had cleaned up over 
$150,000, and was on his way to becoming a millionaire. 

While ee Berry was picking his way to a fortune, Louis Rhodes 
became tired of his neighbors! laughing at his wallowing in the muck of 
Twenrty-One Bonanza and tried to sell his claim. Fortunately for Rhbdeatnc 


one took up his offer of $250. A short time later Rhodes hit bedrock 
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and paydirt simultaneously, and his friends stopped laughing. 

Dick Lowe almost missed the boat and, in retrospect, it might have 
been better for him if he had. Lowe had arrived too late in the fall of 1896 
to stake out any of the main gold-bearing creeks. When William Ogilvie 
surveyed the claims that winter he found a pie-shaped fraction left over 
at the Junction of Bonanza and Eldorado Creeks. Demonstrating considerable 
willpower, Ogilvie refused to shake the hand of fortune and stake the 
claim for himself. Dick Lowe, one of his chairmen, did the honours and 
became the owner of the richest piece of ground for its size in the 


Klondike. 7 


The day Lowe, struck paydirt he got drunk and remained in that 
state until he died. 

After denying fortune to all but a chosen few, fate still had another ace t 
play: few of those who struck it rich in the Klondike died wealthy. Dick 
Lowe died penniless in San Francisco ten years after the gold rush, 
having peddled water as a living in Fairbanks. Charley Anderson invited 
his Klondike gold in San Francisco real estate, and was ruined by the 
earthquake of 1906. He died pushing a wheelbarrow in a British Columbia 
sawmill. Se 

One must be careful not to assume that the amassing of wealth was the 
sole purpose of the "gold-rush." Gold provided the nexus between the miner 
and the Recon life."' The Klondikers understood only too well that wealth 
does not serve any purpose unless spent. The relaxation of the Puritan 
ethic led to the flourishing of entertainment industries, which earned - 
Dawson its name of "the San Francisco of the North."' Many men left the 


Yukon poor in pocket but rich in memories of a life they could never ex- 


perience in Kingston, Ontario. 
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The type of man attracted by the gold rush influenced the character of 
Dawson the city. Many of the sourdoughs who stampeded to the Klondike from 
Fortymile and Circle City were refugees from advancing civilization and, 
while their main purpose was the pursuit of gold, the tenor of life in the 
Yukon also attracted them. They worked and caroused: as they pleased, free 
from societal restrictions. The mining towns of Fortymile and Circle City 
reflected their attitudes and interests: dance hall and saloons abounded 
and prostitutes more than earned their keep. Some of the newcomers to the 
Yukon in 1897 shared the sourdoughs' philosophy of life. They too disliked 
the settled life and hailed from the old mining towns of California, Leadville, 
Geidpale Creek, and the Black Hills. Indian scouts, having run out of Indians, 
came to Dawson and rode up and down Main Street on their white horses. Even 
prostitutes from frontier towns, such as Calamity Jane, turned up in Dawson. 
These professional frontiersmen and women set.a fast pace in the Klondike 


which the greenhorns quickly emulated, to the best of their ability. 


The very nature of Dawson itself set the framework for a pleasure-seeking 
society. Dawson was just a baby, born in 1898, and, as we all know, babies 
do not know right from wrong. Or, they have not been "properly" socialized 
yet. Dawson enjoyed another advantage of being thousands of miles from any 
well-meaning parents. Furthermore, the stampeders left their wives at home 
and shucked their Victorian prudery somewhere on the trail to Dawson. And 
the prostitutes already knew what Freud was just discovering, that libido 
makes the world go round. Far from their familial and social responsibilities, 


‘some cheechakos discovered more than gold. 
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But without that magic ingredient--gold--the stampeders could not taste 
the four basic pleasures of Dawson: broads, booze, gambling, and the theatre. 
And even the gold would have been useless if the Klondikers had not possessed 
a philosophy which encouraged them to spend gold as fast as they dug it from 
the ground. Some men, possessors of both rich claims and a conspicuous- 
consumption ethic, proceeded to indulge their wildest fantasies. Their 
extravagant exploits gave Dawson its panache during the gold-rush and its 


memories in subsequent years. 


The broads came in all shapes and prices. Only the girls who peddled 
their charms eperiiely! and hence expensively, are remembered by history. 
Charlie Anderson captured his blushing bride by agreeing to deposit $50,000 
in her bank account before the honeymoon. co Another enterprising whore 
auctioned herself off to the highest bidder for the wnt eid The winning bid 
of $5,000 may appear quite high, but the reader must remember that the winters 


in the Yukon are very long. 


The females cashed in on the booze too. Most of them hustled drinks on 
percentage and cleaned up good Gdies for a night's work, especially on the 
weekends. A few girls experienced the truly aesthetic qualities of spirits, 
an experience denied to we masses who are resigned to Vulgar drinking. Cad 
Wilson, for tbat bathed in a bathtub filled with wine, which was supplied 


18 


by a doting miner at a cost of $30. per bottle. Nothing seemed impossible, 


if gold could buy it. | 
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Dawson was a gambling man's dream. The miners slaved in the shafts all 
week and came to town Friday night with full pokes. Eager to gain the es- 
teem of their fellows, the miners gambled recklessly, and usually until fies 
pokes were empty. This belief in living for the moment, devil take the mor- 
row, can be traced back to the "blow-outs'" of Fortymile and Circle City, 
and even to the concept of gold-rush itself. Men concerned with prstins na and 


savings did not go on gold rushes, and professional gamblers appreciated this 


fact. 


Fortunes were staked on the turn of a card. Pierre Berton described 


the poker game played for the highest stakes in the history of Dawson, 


There was fifty thousand dollars in the pot when 

Goldie (Louis Golden) raised it by twenty 

thousand. Bonnifield called him and raised 

again, bringing the pot to one hundred and fifty 

thousand. Goldie triumphantly laid down four 

queens. Bonnifield, without a word or a change 

of expression, turned his hand over_,f{o show 

four kings and raked in a fortune. 
Although other pots were for lesser amounts, the same principle as evidenced 
in. the Golden-Bonnifield game held: the sky was the limit, that is, all the 


money you possessed, and win or lose, you came back to play. 


While the theatre could not hope to rival gambling for hegemony in the 
entertainment field, it did provide a nightly diversion for the often lonely 
miners. The nomenclature "theatre" stretches the point. The pavilions of 


pleasure combined under one roof a saloon, theatre and dance hall. The 
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| evening's entertainment commenced with a drink or cigar, followed by a play 
or vaudeville show performed on the small stage, and climaxed by dancing 
which began at midnight. At the plays and vaudeville shows the Klondike 
kings put on performances of their own. From their private boxes in the 
second tier, the Klondike kings and their latest favorites drank champagne 
at $60 a quart, and led the response to the entertainment. According to 
Berton, a man spent $1,500. on champagne alone during one evening at the 
theatre. The lure of the Combination, Monte Carlo, or Palace Grand was 
conspicuous display for the rich and consolation from loneliness for the 


poor. The frolic-filled high life of Dawson had an underside too. 


Besides the abstainers, those who had no money drank from the water 

_ bucket at the end of the Dawson bars. When the saloons closed for the night 
the indigent slept on the floors. Many of these men had earned good wages 
during the early days of the gold-rush by working in the mines of the lucky 
few, but as more and more men arrived the rate of pay was driven down from 
$15. to $5. a day. Even the uawered rate of pay would have been sufficient 


if the cost of living had not been so high in Dawson. 


The geographical position of Dawson made the high costs of goods and 
services, a malady common to mining camps, into a dangerous situation. The 
spectre of famine hung over Dawson during the first winter of the gold-rush-- | 
1897-8--when many men arrived in town without their own provisions. An over-. 
whelming demand drove up the price of food and flour sold for $120. per fifty 


pound sack. 3h Famine never became a reality for by late spring provisions 
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began to reach the town and drive the food prices down. Those merchants who 
had been hoarding food for higher prices found themselves caught short. 
Prices did, however, remain much higher in Dawson than "outside." Tappan 


Adney reported on prices during the summer of 1898, oh 


Oysters, about 1 lb. per tin, $18. to $25. each 

Tobacco, smoking, $7.50 per 1b.3 cigarettes, 

50 cents per pack. 

Fresh mutton, $1.50 per 1b.; beef, $1. per lb., 

moose, $1. to $1.75 per lb. 

Oranges and lemons, 50 cents to $1.50 each. 

Watermelons, $25. each. 

Apples, 25 cents to $1. each. 

Champagne, $20, to $40. per pint; sherry, $15. 

per pint; claret, $15. per pint, $25. per quart; 

ale, $5. per bottle; mineral water, $5. per bottle. 
Thus while Dawson was a "poor man's'' rush in regards to the mode of mining, 
it was a "rich man's" strike when it came to the prices of provisions. The 


indigent of Dawson attested to that fact. 


The high cost of fresh fruit and Wuevalees made the miners prey to 
scurvy, a particularly insidious disease because of the difficulty of detec- 
tion. In addition, the very position of Dawson proved deleterious for its 
residents. Situated on low, marshy ground, Dawson swarmed Wit iNOMAtee oe 
during the summer months and the concomitant disease--malaria--threatened 
the stampeders. Garbage from the mining camps along the Klondike River 
polluted the Dawson water supply and a severe epidemic of typhoid broke out 
22 


in the summer of 1898, with deaths from it averaging about two a day. 


The stricken miners found little solace in the attitude of their healthy 
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brethren. Ogilvie described the situation, 


The Council found it absolutely necessary to 
make this expenditure ($95,391.) as men were 
lying sick in Dawson and all over the mining 
districts and no one to take care of them. The 
great majority of people seemed to be perfectly 
heartless in this matter. We, as a civilized 
Government, could not allow these men to die like 
beasts, consequently we had to take care of them. 
The hospitals made vain appeals to the people 
for support, but all to no effect; the universal 
cry seemed to be, "Let the Government look after 
the sick; they get all the taxes and they should 
attend to these matters."' In the early days 
when there were comparatively few miners in the 
country, nearly everyone knew everyone else and 
no such condition would be allowed to obtain for 
a moment; a man became sick, the neighbours 
helped him and generously contributed to his 
support. The great inrush of the spring of last 
year (1898) changed these conditions; very few of 
the people were acquainted with one another-- 
everyone was eager to make all he could, and so 
humanity, and nearly every other consideration 
which enters into everyday life, were utterly 
wanting. 


The Hobbesean world of the Klondike gold-rush did not bring out the best in 


men, even towards their sick and dying fellows. 


Besides that of pestilence, Dawson lived under the constant threat of fire. 
Most gold-rush towns, and Dawson was no exception, arose overnight and con- | 
sisted of wood construction. This situation, combined with little or no 
facilities for fire fighting, made the mining towns fire traps. Dawson had 
_ the added disadvantage of extreme cold in winter, which froze the water and 
eplit the hoses. The first Pea the Parte came in December 1897 and destroyed 


24 


many buildings around Joe Ladue's sawmill. Almost a year later, in October 
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1898, a candle left burning in the Green Tree Hotel set off a fire which 
destroyed much of downtown Dawson. 22 To prevent further conflagrations, 
the town purchased fire-fighting equipment, but when the next fire broke 
out in April 1899 the firemen were on strike. Most of Front Street went up 
in flames this time. 26 Bach time the town was rebuilt, but as the tide of 
the gold-rush ebbed the possibility loomed that the next fire might be 


Dawson's last. 


The foregoing description would seem to indicate that all the conditions 
for an anarchical society existed in Dawson. Each man looked out for his own 
selfish interests which could generally be calculated in terms of dollars 
and cents. The few who had staked rich soe spent fantastic amounts on 
themselves. The poor fended for themselves. When epidemic struck, no one 
aided his sick neighbour. Then the town periodically burned down. In the 
face of these disruptive forces, what gave Dawson the cohesiveness that 


permitted the society to function not only smoothly but also lawfully? 


What students of the Klondike often overlook is the framework within 
which Dawson society operated. Law and order reigned supreme in Dawson due 
to the benevolent dictatorship exercised by the North-West Mounted Police. 
The Mounties came early to the Yukon and stayed late. In response to local ji 
calls for police supervision from Bishop Bompas and a trading company official, 
the Canadian Government dispatched Inspector Charles Constantine and Staff- 
Sergeant Charles Brown in 1894 to examine the situation. Constantine reported 


that the Yukon was quite peaceful and that "a fairly small force could be 
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relied upon to do the job." e? In the summer of 1895 a detachment of nents 
Mounties, headed by Constantine, arrived in the Yukon and set about building 
‘a post near Fort Cudahy. 28 In due course Constantine calmly Beeerted his 
control over the local heart their ad hoc governing body, the miners' 
meeting. When the gold-rush erupted in 1897 the North West Mounted Police 
merely moved to Dawson and expanded their force. In Dawson the Mounties 
demonstrated remarkable horsesense in allowing harmless sins of the flesh, 
while punishing severely serious transgressions of the law. The two most 
common punishments meted out by the Mounties reflected this attitude: labour 
on the wood-pile of the Police Barracks, and the Blue Ticket, a one-way passage 
out of the Yukon. Perhaps this exercise in flexibility enabled the North 
West Mounted Police to accommodate peacefully an overwhelmingly American 
population within the broad arms of Her Majesty's Empire. The presence of the 
Mounted Police during the Klondike gold-rush obviated the lawlessness which 


had characterized American mining towns and provided Dawson with a stable, 


social framework. 


In conclusion, one can state that the Klondike fulfilled most of the 
conditions for the classic model of a gold rush, with some distinctively 
Canadian twists added. The pattern unfolded: chance discovery, initial 
staking. by experienced prospectors, massive rush by inexperienced young, 
Phoenix-like building of a town, and a society of great extremes. Then came 
the Canadian eave Li bnment: The presence of the North-West Mounted Police 
made Dawson the most law-abiding mining town in history and ensured that 


Dawson never fulfilled the American image of a wide-open frontier town. Hence 
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the Klondike gold-rush was quite Canadian, or shall we say British, as the 
Federal Government extended its imperialistic sway over the new colony in 


the Yukon. 29 


In terms of its lasting significance the Klondike gold-rush again differed 
from other stampedes. Like most gold-rushes, the Klondike stampede was short- 
lived, but few ended so abruptly. When the news reached Dawson in the summer 


of 1899 that gold had been discovered in Nome, Alaska, the town emptied. 


The Nome discovery was not the only factor which made Dawson a ghost © 
town within a decade. About 1899 the crude methods of placer mining by 
individuals began to give way before more technically efficient methods. 
Hydraulicing and dredging required much capital and signalled the official end 
of the poor man's rush. This same pattern occurred in American gold-rushes 
but the result had often been different. In the California gold-rush of 1849 
many stampeders, having made the trek West awe to find the golden gates closed, 
turned to farming and served to settle the new frontier. The harsh Yukon 
climate and the impossibility of the land sustaining agriculturally a large 
population made the Klondike gold-rush a flash in the pan. The only industry 
open to Klondikers was mining, but due to mechanization it required a limited 
number of employees. Those who did decide to remain permanently in Dawson 


i 
eked out a bare living on Federal Government largesse and Klondike memories. 


Thus the significance of the Klondike gold-rush lies not in its concrete 


achievements, but rather in the nature of the event. The most interesting 
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historian of the Klondike gold-rush, Pierre Berton, feels that the "real 
legacy of the stampede" had to do "with the shaping of human character.'! 2 


Berton concluded that, 


The Klondike experience had taught all these 

men that they were capable of a kind of achieve- 

ment they never dreamed possible. It was this, 

perhaps more than anything else, that set them 

apart from their fellows. In the years that 

followed, they tended to run their lives as if 

they were scaling a perpetual Chilkoot, secure 

in the knowledge that any obstacle, real or 

imagined, can be conquered by a determined man. 

For each had come to realize that the great 

stampede, with all its searchings and its yearnings, 

with all its bitter surprises, its thorny , 

impediments, and its unexpected fulfillments, SE 

in a way, a rough approximation of life itself. 
Berton also de-emphasized the madness for gold, saying that men gave that as 
their reason for going because it was socially acceptable in the depression- 
stricken nineties. Furthermore, Berton argued that as the hardships on the 
trail increased, men saw the rush more as a testing of manhood than a frenzied 
pursuit of gold. Certainly one cannot disagree that the stampeders found 
themselves thrust into circumstances which tested their mettle. Nor can one 
ignore the self-sacrifices of the greenhorns who packed 2,000 pounds of 
supplies over the Chilcoot and boated the Yukon. But to ascribe such a 


glorious purpose to the Klondike gold-rush 4 la Berton would be to miss its 


essence. 


The Klondike gold-rush was a mass movement motivated by human greed. Young | 


men, faced with fifty years of work, leaped at the opportunity to make a golden 
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pile and retire to leisure. Here was their chance to escape social determinism. 
The madness of the trails reflected the determination of these men to make it 
to Dawson and fulfill their dreams of limitless wealth. The blind cruelty of 
ae stampeders towards their fellow man and horses, and even towards theis own 
bodies, was part and parcel of the obsession for gold. There exists no other 
explanation for a trio of partners, having had a disagreement, sawing their 
boat into three equal sections. To glorify such a spectacle is to miss the 


point of the Klondike gold rush. 


And how could the stampeders come away ''secure in the knowledge that any 
obstacle, real or imagined, can be conquered by a determined man?" Imagine the 
man. who has fought his way over the Chilcoot to Dawson and spent a year hope- 
lessly looking for a claim, as did most of the stampeders who made it to Dawson. 
Then imagine his feelings at the knowledge that Charlie Anderson woke up from 
a drunk to find himself with a rich claim and that Swiftwater Bill Gates, the 
laziest bounder of them all, struck it rich on the first lay he took on a claim. 
Such a man would indeed come away with the secret of the Klondike and a "rough 
approximation of life itself.'' He would have learned that life is random and 
that fate always wins in the end. Even a gold-rush does not provide the 


answer to man's unconscious desire to escape from himself, life, and death. 


If the gold-rush does teach that life is a tragicomedy, the stampeders did 
not take that truth home with them. Instead they remembered the hardships 
endured and the "wild times" which, with the passage of time, became more 


nostalgic and romanticized. When contemporary Canadians describe the Klondike 
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gold-rush in terms of the hardships, riches and pleasure, they do indeed wear 


gold-tinted glasses. What contemporaries do not see, and what reminiscing 


stampeders repressed, is that the gold-rush was an exercise of extreme selfish- | 


ness, of greed. The human and historical Significance of the Klondike gold- 


rush is that so many men went through so much hardship over; such great distances 


--all for money. Therein lies our fascination. 
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